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What Is Americanism? 


Announcer: 

Howdy, partner! Welcome to 
Las Vegas, Nevada, where tonight 
we are broadcasting from the 
Ramona Room of beautiful Hotel 
Last Frontier, the early west in 
modern splendor. 

Hotel Last Frontier with its 
Spacious grounds, truly western 
atmosphere, and superb hospitality 
is the focal point of one of 
America’s greatest resort com- 
munities and a leading establish- 
ment in civic and community bene- 
fit enterprises. Hotel Last Frontier 
and radio station KENO welcome 
this opportunity to bring America’s 
Town Meeting to Nevada for the 
first time. 

As America’s Town Meeting is 
a part of the great American 
scene, so Las Vegas is a part of 
the splendor of the West. Located 
just a few hours’ drive from the 
north and south rims of the Grand 
Canyon, Zion and Bryce National 
Parks, Cedar Breaks National 
Monument and Death Valley, with 
magnificent Boulder Dam, Lake 


Mead, and the Colorado River 
just a few minutes away, Las 
Vegas, Nevada, is truly the hub 
of the great Southwest. 

And now to preside over our 
discussion, here is our moderator, 
the President of Town Hall, New 
York, and founder of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Well, 
it is wonderful to be here tonight 
in this picturesque oasis in the 
desert, in a thoroughly modern, 
luxurious hotel, the Last Frontier. 
This is our first Town Meeting 
origination in the State of Nevada, 
but this little city of Las Vegas 
is a very cosmopolitan city. And 
like the rest of us, its people are 
very much concerned about to- 
night’s question, “What is Amer- 
icanism ?” 

Now many of you have been 
celebrating the Fourth of July 
holiday week end in one way or 


another. In fact, most of us have 
begun to take the Fourth of July 
for granted as just another holiday 
among the many we celebrate in 
this great, rich, free country of 
ours. But tonight we are going 
to ask you to do a little thinking 
about the meaning of that holiday 
so that we may have a better 
understanding of Americanism in 
order that we may keep on enjoy- 
ing the holiday and the freedoms 
that we have in this country today. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred 
to you, my friends, that freedom 
is a very dangerous thing. In fact, 
it’s the most dangerous thing in 
the world, especially in the world 
of atomic weapons, because im- 
plicit in freedom is the right to 
make the wrong choice—a choice 
that leads to the destruction of 
freedom itself. And, you know, 
it’s a rather strange thing about 
history up to now that all previous 
civilizations have eventually made 
the wrong choice, the choice that 
led to their destruction, downfall, 
and complete liquidation. 

Today, you and I are living in 
the middle of a gigantic world- 
wide struggle for power between 
two utterly opposed systems of 
government. One is typified by 
Americanism; the other, by Soviet- 
ism. I suppose there’s more conver- 
sation going on over breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner tables about this 
subject than any other that we 
discuss in America. 

So tonight we’ve asked six rep- 
resentative Americans to help us 


understand the subject of Ame} 
icanism a little better. Later 09} 
we'll have a program devoted et| 
tirely to an understanding <¢ 
Sovietism, provided we can g¢ 
official spokesmen for the Sovidl 
viewpoint. But this is an Ameren 
day, so we've invited a membq¢ 
of Congress, a recently naturalize ef 
American movie star, a college pre | 


fessor, a Negro minister, and 
young Americans, aged twelve 
one from New York City and 
other from right here in La 
Vegas, Nevada. 

So let’s hear first from the dis 
tinguished Congressman fro 4 
South Dakota, a member of 
Congressional Committee on U 
American Activities, and co-autho} 
of the highly controversial Mundt 
Nixon bill, Congressman Karl BE 
Mundt, speaking to us from statio 
WNAX in Yankton, South Dakota 
Congressman Mundt. (Applause.| 


Congressman Mundt: | 


I have tried to formulate 
working definition of Adieciea 
ism to serve as a guidepost ir 
directing my decisions. For m 
purposes, I have come to defing 
Americanism as a system of gov 
ernment which provides a fait 
chance for a free people. 

As I see it, Americanism rest: 
upon a written constitution and 
a Bill of Rights which protect each 
individual in his right for a fait 
chance for progress, according tc 
the limitations of his environment. 
his energies, his ability. It provide: 


that the people of this Republic 
shall be free, as they exercise their 
fair chance for success, for promi- 
nence, for wealth, for security, or 
fer whatever legitimate goals of 
human happiness they may select. 
It is that kind of opportunity, un- 
limited, that America provides. 
As Dr. Radin will point out 
shortly, all governments profess 
to give general welfare to the 
people, but no other system of 
government, no other political 
formula, and no other country in 
the world offers its citizens a fair 
chance for a free people, which 
is our American heritage. By pro- 
 tecting and improving our system, 
_ we can steadily expand its benefits, 
but by crippling Americanism 
through undermining it with for- 
| eign systems, which have failed 
' abroad, we defeat our own free- 
'doms and decrease our own op- 
_ portunities. 
America differs basically from 
such foreign creeds as communism, 
Fascism, Nazism, or even. social- 
‘ism. America offers a fair chance 
' to more people and more freedom 
to all people than any other 
political system the world has ever 
known. 
' A fundamental reason for the 
success of Americanism in provid- 
‘ing happiness, at a time when 
‘other governments are doling out 
large doses of misery to their 
‘people, is that in the United States 
we have been able to maintain a 
isharp separation in management 
between politics and economics. 


Americanism is a political sys- 
tem. It is a formula of self-gov- 
ernment in which each citizen is 
equal before the law in his rights 
of freedom of speech, assemblage, 
worship, and individual choice. 

Under our concept of Amer- 
icanism, free people have a fair 
chance to engage in private enter- 
prise, to own property, to sell their 
services to the most attractive 
bidder, and to squander or save 
their earnings as they so desire. 
On the other hand, communism, 
Fascism, and socialism have one 
great weakness in common. Each 
system places a political party in 
control of an economic system. 

Socialism is the political mo- 
nopoly of a country’s economic 
system; communism, Fascism, of 
Nazism extend this political mo- 
nopoly to the ultimate degree of 
political tyranny. Americanism op- 
poses monopoly of any type. 

Economic monopoly is bad; po- 
litical monopoly is even worse. 
This is true because economic mo- 
nopoly can be cured by evolution 
and by legislation, but political 
monopoly has been curable only 
by revolution or lynch law. 

Americanism is planned oppor- 
tunity for everybody. Communism 
and its companion creeds of Fas- 
cism and Nazism involve a planned 
economy which, in order to work 
at all, must necessarily push people 
around, interfere with their legi- 
timate freedoms and subject the in- 
dividual to the demands and dic- 
tates of the state. 


Since they destroy opportunity 
and deny freedom to their people, 
each of these isms is equally repug- 
nant to real Americans and incom- 
patible with our American way of 
life.. Here in South Dakota, we 
have on our state seal this motto 
which so well epitomizes Amer- 
icanism, “Under God the people 
rule.” 

Not so with communism and 
Fascism. These pagan twin creeds 
of godless aggression would 
change this motto to read, “Above 
God and above the people rules 
the state and everybody in it.” 

Fortunately in our great Re- 
public we, the people, have the 
freedoms, the capacities, and the 
power to keep America American. 
Let us resolve to keep faith with 
Americanism. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Congressman Mundt. 
We'll hear from you again in our 
discussion period. 

Now it really is too bad that 
we haven’t television tonight for 
here is a lovely movie star, Hun- 
garian born Ilona Massey, who was 
about to begin work on a new 
picture but who delayed the start 
of her picture just so she could 
participate in tonight’s program 
and come to us here in Las Vegas. 

Miss Massey, you’ve been in 
America for ten years and a citizen 
fortwo years, and we’re indebted 
to your native Hungary for the 
many contributions that you’ve 
made on the screen to our hap- 


piness. Now, please, will you tell] 
us what Americanism means tq 


you? Ilona Massey. (ARP aes) 


Miss Massey: 

Thank you very much, ladies} 
and gentlemen, for the lovely ret 
ception. i 

Americanism. I will try to tell 
you what it means to a foreign 
born American citizen, one whos¢ 
former country is now a satellite 
of Russia behind the Iron Curtain 

As a child in my native Hun 
gary, I can recall stories of fab 
ulous America and the America 
way of life—a way of life that 
seemed an ideal that we in Europé¢ 
could never know unless we could 


| 
| 


| 


| 


by some rare stroke of fortune 
find our way to America. For mos 
of us we knew that would be im} 
possible. Each of us, howeve i 
deep inside, harbored a faith tha} 
one day that good fortune would 
be ours. 1] 

For so many, that can never be} 
However, I was given the oppor}| 
tunity to come to America and be} 
come a citizen of our great country) 
I am infinitely proud and thankfu 


to God for that great privilege, th 
privilege that gave me the right td 
the way of life that is Amer} 
icanism. 

Basically, our world is made up 
of three types of people: good! 
bad, and a vast border-line group 
of in-betweeners. We have those 
same categories of people 
America. However, we have some: 
thing in addition that sets us apart 


ae 


from other nations. Our thinking 
is different and stems from the 
Ptinciples on which our great 
Nation was founded. 

We are young and a self-chosen 
Nation. We are made up of all 
Nationalities, religions, and colors. 
We are a composite that represents 
those of all nations and creeds who 
want a way of life which can 
offer freedom of thought and re- 
ligious actions, and the right to 
live as we best see fit, so long 
as we interfere not with the same 
Ptivileges and freedoms of others. 

We have something that is dif- 

ferent and that can and must be 
a beacon to other nations of the 
world. And, therefore, Congress- 
man Mundt, our very way of life 
is a responsibility for the rest of 
the world. 
_ We have grown big and strong 
and we are looked to by all people 
everywhere for aid and guidance. 
It is our responsibility to bring 
to the best of our ability the bene- 
fits of peace and brotherly love, 
that is, Americanism, to the rest of 
the people of the earth. 

Last week I was listening to the 
broadcast of Town Meeting, at 
which time the discussion was 
about the political questions sur- 
rounding the coming election. 
Our problem is to elect a man to 
the presidency who will be a guide 
for us Americans and for the 
whole world—a man who can 
offer us a strong and helpful lead- 
srship. People everywhere anx- 
ously await our decision. 


It is a strange thing that the 
bigger you are, the better you have 
to be. Your responsibilities multi- 
ply. You are no longer only for 
yourself. We hope and pray and 
work for world peace. 

We all honestly wish every liv- 
ing person may some day enjoy 
the freedoms of Americanism and 
the way of life that is A.ner- 
icanism, not through force or con- 
quest but by the methods of under- 
standing and brotherly love. That, 
in the final analysis, is the basis 
for all freedom of action, for all 
freedom of thought, for all free- 
dom of worship, for the way of 
life we know and understand, for 
Americanism. 

To me the answer to our ques- 
tion of the evening is simply this: 
understanding. As for myself, I 
would like to see all the schools 
everywhere in the world teaching 
one very important subject: 
brotherly love and the importance 
of the fact that we all need each 
other. 

Alone we are incomplete. If 
we all have the courage and will 
power, we can better ourselves 
until the time comes to pass from 
this world of ours. 

In my last hour, I'd like to turn 
to God and say, “I have done 
my best to be a good person and a 
good citizen, because I have loved 
and received love—not by force, 
but because I have given so much 
of myself.” 

May God guide us all toward 
the green pasture. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Ilona Massey, we are truly grate- 
ful, and I earnestly and sincerely 
hope that the educators will take 
mote of what Miss Massey has said 
tu us today, and that we might 
give a little less attention to mate- 
rialism in our education and a 
little more attention to brotherly 
love, which you academicians, Dr. 
Radin, would call ‘human rela- 
tions.” 

Well, one of the most popular 
professors at the University of 
California is Max Radin, whom 
we are going to hear from now. 
He’s loaded with honorary degrees 
and othe: distinctions which he 
has won in the academic world. 
But, most important of all, he’s 
loved and admired by a host of 
students who have studied under 
him. 

So, Dr. Radin, will you give us 
a little historical slant on this very 
important question, “What Is 
Americanism?” Dr. Radin. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dr. Radin: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. Ladies 
and gentlemen, Americanism, the 
thing that makes us different from 
other nations, is just this. We 
place liberty beyond and above all 
other governmental or national 
purposes, and we mean by liberty 
a great deal of it—more liberty 
and better secured liberty than 
any other nation has or had. 

Nor is our liberty to be the 
privilege of a few, not even of 


It is to be the liber} 


the majority. 
of every single person—a minor} 
of one, if it came to that. In aj 
theory, the fundamental rights | 
any one man may not be ove 
ridden by all the rest of the peo ) 
put together. | 

The majority does not need ti 
Bill of Rights to protect they 
They are protected by their nut 
bers and the social, political 2 
economic power which their n 
bers give them. It is the minorf 
that need that protection. 
that reason, our American insis 
ence on the Bill of Rights qua) 
fies even our concept of democrac 

American Democracy is not tl 
unqualified rule of the majori¢ 
In the United States, nowhere | 
there any place for absolute a 
unqualified power. A majori 
even overwhelming majority, d 
not possess, under our constit 
tional system, the power to di 
regard the Bill of Rights. 

And by express provision, Co 
gressman Mundt, as well as by < 
old tradition in the English-spea 
ing world, one of the most ir 
portant of our liberties is th 
expressed in the phrase, ‘“freedo 
of speech.” It was said long as 
by Edward Everett that whatev 
freedoms were taken from us, 
‘we keep freedom of speech, 1 
shall get the others back. 

And the essence of Americanis 
lies in the formula that freedo 
of speech does not consist on 
in my saying what I like and yo 
saying what you like, but in 1 


saying what I like and your say- 
ing what I do not like. 

There are obvious limits. We 
legally forbid and punish obscen- 
ity. False and slanderous state- 
Ments are unlawful and should 
be more effectively prevented 
than they are, but otherwise, the 
only words we are lawfully en- 
titled to prohibit are those which 
‘create a clear and present danger. 

The danger must be imminently 

present and unmistakably clear, 
‘Congressman Mundt. Suspicion 
will not do. Inference will not do. 
‘Association will not do. 
' And if there is no clear and 
present danger, the fact that the 
‘thoughts expressed are violently 
contrary to everything we value 
and lo ve, the fact that the persons 
who expressed them are unpleas- 
lant, even wicked and disloyal per- 
sons — except, of course, during 
war—does not justify us in sup- 
pressing what they say. 

Certainly, to say that those who 
are opposed to freedom of speech 
in others are not entitled to this 
freedom of speech for themselves 
is only contrary to American ideas 
pf law. It would be like saying 
that -murderers are not entitled 
ito be tried by due process of law 
because they have denied it to their 


And Congressman Mundt, the 
ct that there are people in the 
(United States who prefer the wel- 
fare of a foreign power to our 
wn, and there are such people, is 
jot a reason for refusing them 


freedom of speech, provided they 
express their preference by words 
and not in acts. 

Communism and Fascisin are 
directly contrary to vur syst:m for 
many reasons, but chiefly because 
they deny and must deny the fun- 
damental concept of American 
liberty. 

As ideas, we are not afraid of 
them. We can meet them and 
can meet them best when they are 
given the widest opportunity to 
express themselves as ideas. Our 
laws are quite adequate to deal 
with those who have those ideas 
the moment they decide to use 
unlawful action, instead of words, 
to carry them out. 

Americanism has grown up in 
freedom, but we must do more 
than say we believe in freedom— 
we must show we do; and we do 
not show that when we deny free- 
dom to those who disagree with 
us, in a well-meaning attempt to 
save us from propaganda which 
conflicts with our inherited system. 


We must meet that propaganda 
by the vastly more effective propa- 
ganda in behalf of the principles 
of Americanism, the principles 
which set liberty above all other 
social values. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Dr. Max Radin. 


Now, we are happy to hear from 
a distinguished representative of 
the Negro race, a former president 
of Western University, Kansas 
City, Kansas, and now pastor of 


the First African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Eighth and Town 
in Los Angeles, Dr. Frederick 
Jordan. (Applause.) Dr. Jordan. 


Dr. Jordan: 


Good evening, friends. 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Certainly, Congressman Mundt, 
America is a land of opportunity. 
Miss Massey, the native-born citi- 
zens appreciate that fact, also. 

Prog:ess has been made, and it 
is being made, but to me Amer- 
icanism is a potentiality. It is, as 
Dr. Radin has said, a creed of 
equality of opportunity under just 
laws which all have participated in 
making and share freely in admin- 
istering. This creed exists, but only 
in the sense that the unborn babe 
is alive within its mother’s womb; 
for Americanism is still struggling 
to be born. 

The great danger to our country 
today is not from attack, either 
military or philosophical, from 
without, but rather the apathy of 
our own citizens arising from their 
failure to understand the continu- 
ing struggle to achieve democracy 
in which our government is in- 
volved. 

Theodore Parker, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, speaking in Boston, 
said that the democratic idea and 
the despotic idea came to America 
in its infancy, though she was not 
fully conscious of either of them. 

In the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the idea of democracy 
was more distinctly stated than 


Thank 


ever before. “But, mark you,” cor} 
tinues Parker, “that idea was th 
distinctly stated by a man who wa 
a slave-holder almost all of hi 
life.” 

This conflict is traceable throug 
evety bit of our history. It wa 
the democratic idea which pr 
duced the dynamic which ma 
possible the victorious prosecutio1 
of the Civil War and the Constt 
tutional Amendment, by which thi 
nation undertook to make effe 
tive the freedom of the ney 
citizens. 

It produced the decision of thi 
Supreme Court the other day, deny 
ing municipal and state govern 
ments the power to enforce restric 
tive covenants based on race. | 

The American creed is ali -e, bu 
it has not yet been able to giv 
citizenship status to the inhabitant 
of this country who preceded al 
of us here—the American Indian 

Nor has it been able to remov 
the pattern of racial segregatios 
and limitation from our arme 
forces, nor to abolish the system o 
wages based on race in the Panam 
Canal Zone, by which the native 
of Panama are paid only a fractio 
of the wage received by the whit 
American who performs the sam 
services there. 

Nor has it been able to free th 
conscientious objectors to the la: 
war, who languish in _ priso 
nearly three years after the cess 
tion of hostilities. 

President Truman’s Civil Righ 
Committee was a fair cross sectio 
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of our nation. They stated, “Your 
committee has reviewed the Amer- 
ican heritage, and we have found 
in it again the great goals of 
human freedom and equality under 
just laws. We have surveyed the 


| flaws in the Nation’s record and 


how. 


ih 


if 


have found them to be serious. 
We believe the time for action is 


”» 


A mistake is made by those who 


_ pass over as mere politics the fact 
’ that not one of the recommenda- 
tions submitted by the President to 


Congress to correct these flaws has 
been enacted into law. Actually, 
this fact represents a conflict. 
Apart from party labels, between 
the American creed, struggling to 


be born, and the forces of auto- 
| cracy, despotism and special priv- 
'ilege determine that its birth shall 
| be a still one. 


Americanism is challenged in the 


‘international arena as never be- 


fore. The conflict cannot be won 


by force of arms abroad, nor by 
\ repressive measures at home. Our 


neighbors have seen inside our 
house, and we must either clean it 
up, or lose both our self-respect 
and our moral influence. 

Mike and Joe already know that 


‘in getting housing or jobs, or run- 


ning for public office, or going to 
school, or getting hospital services, 


¥ or food when hungry, American- 
ism requires that neither race, nor 


color, nor religion, nor national 
origin should be a factor. 

If we will, as a government of 
‘the people, set ourselves seriously 
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to making the American creed of 
equality of opportunity and pro- 
tection under law effective for all 
our citizens, we will not need to 
fear communism or Fascism but 
the sense of the value of equality 
and protection is so great that the 
longer they are denied, the greater 
will be the threat of the dispos- 
sessed to the security of our Na- 
tion. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Jordar. Well, 
Congressman Muzdt, I hope you 
are making notes, because we’re 
going to call on vou for all these 
barbs that these speakers have been 
throwing in your direction as soon 
as we have the station brea‘: and 
start our discussion. 

Now, I’m going to call on Joe, 
here—Joe McNamee. Now, Joe, 
you heard four distinguished 
adults tell us what they think 
Americanism is, or ought to be. 
Joe is a citizen of Nevada here, 
and we want to hear what he has 
to say about Americanism, so 
we're going to have a little con- 
versation up here around the mi- 
crophone. 

Joe, we’re anxious to know what 
two 12-year-old boys think Amer- 
icanism is or ought to be. I have 
three children myself, and I’m very 
sensitive to their opinions, I as- 
sure you, and I believe that all 
parents are who are listening in 
tonight. So, won’t you tell us in 
your own words what you, as a 


Nevada boy — brought up right 


here in Las Vegas—think Amer- 
icanism is or ought to be? 


Joe McNamee: 


Well, I like Dr. Jordan’s idea, 
Congressman Mundt’s idea, and 
Dr. Radin’s idea. All have to do 
with liberty or opportunity. Miss 
Massey says that the main thing 
she thinks Americanism is made 
up of is brotherly love. 

I think all of these are very im- 
portant. I truly think Americanism 
means freedom under law. In my 
grandfather's day, there used to 
be men out here with two guns, 
who would take the law into their 
own hands. We didn’t have any 
sheriffs, and the cattlemen had to 
deal with the rustlers in the Ne- 
vada way—direct. 

I’ve only seen two gunmen in 
the movies, myself, but today when 
we want a new law here in 
Nevada, my father talks with his 
friends, they talk to other people 
about it, and if they can get a 
majority to agree with them, they 
go up to Carson City and get the 
law passed. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: You seem to have 
agreement here in the audience. 
That’s fine, Joe, but do you think 
that this is characteristic of 
America? 

Joe McNamee: A boy of my 
age in Europe, from what I’ve 
heard, wouldn’t have hardly any 
of the advantages I do. I seem 
to be able to do things beyond 
their highest dreams. Isn’t that 
true, Miss Massey? 
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Miss Massey: That’s right. Yq 
see, for instance, in Hungary 
many other parts of Europe, | 
you go to school you are to} 
what you should learn, what ya 
should say, and how to think- 
which, I think, you don’t hay 
in America, and I think that 
your great privilege—that you ca 
say and do anything you pret 
well please. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mi 
Massey. Now, let’s be specif 
about what you think, Joe. Ya 
have advantages that other boy 
in other parts of the world dons 
have, because you’re interested i 
freedom. Now, you get the ide 
from the radio and the new! 
papers that you have a knowledg 
of the whole world, but do y 
suppose that boys in Hungar 
where Miss Massey came fron 
don’t feel that they get news frox 
all over the world, too? | 

Joe McNamee: I understan 
that their news comes from Mo: 
cow, and news like that woul 
naturally be censored. 

Mr. Denny: Well, now, let’s as 
Miss Massey again. Miss Massey 
is that correct? 

Miss Massey: Unfortunatel 
that is correct. I just read a 
article in the Examiner this mort 
ing. Six people were arreste 
for listening to an American broa 
cast—among them several schox 
teachers—for which they will | 
punished. This is just one of tk 
advantages you enjoy. You a 
so right, Joe. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Miss 

"Massey. And now, Joe, just why 
do you think that freedom is so 
important for an American boy? 
_ Joe McNamee: You'll find, Mr. 
Denny, that it’s just human to be 
able to want to do something by 
_ yourself. 
; Mr. Denny: Then you agree 
: with Thomas Jefferson that free- 
dom is a natural right—that 
' people naturally want to be free? 
_ Joe McNamee: Yes. 
_ Mr. Denny: And you agree with 
the others, then, that the first 
characteristic of Americanism is 
freedom. But, Joe, here’s what I 
want to know—how are you going 
to use your freedom so you can 
|keep it? Remember, I said in my 
opening that freedom is dangerous 
because people who are free might 
‘make the wrong choice. People 
in Germany were free, and they 
ade the wrong choice. Remember 
} Hitler? The people in Russia were 
free for seventeen days, then they 
chose Bolshevism. 
' Joe McNamee: I think that 
peducation will help prevent us 
(from making the wrong choice. 
| Mr. Denny: Well, education is 
(all to the good, Joe, but what kind 
fof education is going to help 
#people make the right choice in 
porder to remain a free people? 

Joe McNamee: Well, it seems 
to me that if we could have a 
mationwide course on the subject, 
“What Is Americanism?”, I think 
at that would be good. 
People must have a _ sense 
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of responsibility with their free- 
dom. If people don’t accept free- 
dom with a sense of responsibility, 
then I think we might make the 
wrong choice. 

Mr. Denny: Joe, that’s just fine. 
Nevada and this Nation ought to 
be mighty proud of a boy who 
feels the way you do about free- 
dom, responsibility, and educa- 
tion. (Applause.) 

I can see your Dad over there 
in the audience looking mighty 
proud, and I am sure that your 
grandfather, who was responsible 
for helping the Union Pacific take 
the first steps in building Las 
Vegas, will be proud of you, too. 

But, now, Miss Massey has in- 
dicated that our American people 
are many and diverse. Michael 
Kivatisky, also 12 years old, is a 
product of the streets of our big- 
gest city—New York City. While 
Joe’s family has been in this 
country since its beginning, 
Mickey’s mother immigrated to 
America from Austria—in what 
year was it, Mickey? 

Michael Kivatisky: 1912. 

Mr. Denny: And then your 
father came here from Russian 
Poland in what year? 

Michael Kivatisky: 1914. 

Mr. Denny: Well, starting with 
nothing, including the English 
language, which they had to learn 
while earning a living, they have 
in 35 years profited by American- 
ism and are now paying it back 
by making their contribution to 
the American tradition. They have 


given America nine children, and 


so far 10 grandchildren — all 
Americans — soldiers, mothers, 
workers. 


They, with the help of American 
facilities, have created citizens in 
the center of America’s melting 
pot—the polyglot of New York’s 
East Side. And you like that 
pretty well, don’t you, Mickey? 

Michael Kivatisky: Yes. 

Mr. Denny: The youngest here 
is Mickey. He is with us tonight 
because he was awarded the New 
York Children’s Aid Society’s 
medal for good sportsmanship 
for the year 1948. He was 
chosen as a good sport by thou- 
sands of youngsters his own age 
from the Society’s seven branches 
throughout the city. And with the 
medal came two weeks’ vacation 
in the country. Mickey gave his 
two weeks at camp to a friend 
because he likes the city — its 
asphalt and high buildings and all 
it has to offer him. 

Of him the Newsweek magazine 
wrote recently: “Mike Kivatisky 
is a typical American boy. He 
may not fit the stereotype, but the 
stereotype no longer fits the 
United States.” 

Well, Mickey, we're mighty 
glad to have you here, and 
we're glad that you finally de- 
cided to come way out here to 
Nevada to speak up for your city. 
And we're also glad that you 
brought Bobby Egan here with 
you, too. Tell us, Bobby, how 
do you like it? 
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Denny. 
church, and I went to Mass Sun 
day with Joe. It was just lik 
New York, but the fellows doni 
play as much baseball as we do. | 
Mr. Denny: Do you like base 
ball as much as Mickey does? | 
Bobby Egan: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Denny: Bobby is the o 
who won this prize the year befon 
Mike did. Is that right? 
Bobby Egan: Yes. 
Mr. Denny: That’s good. An 
now, Mickey, I’ve been telling ou. 
audience that you're a_ typic 
American, and I want you to te 
us what you think makes a goo} 
American. | 
Michael Kivatisky: I don| 
know much about Americanism, | 
guess, Mr. Denny, but I know 
lot of Americans. The fellows 
go with are different nationaliti 
but they’re all Americans. There! 
Eddie Chung—he’s Chinese, bu 
he’s a good American. Then there’ 
Eddie Maklek—he’s Czech—an| 
Willie Koski—he’s tos 


they’re both good American 
Then there’s lots more—they’re t 
fellows I play ball with, Mi 
Denny. | 
Mr. Denny: Where do you Pie 
ball in New York, Mike? 
Michael Kivatisky: We B | 
ball up at Sheep’s Meadow i 
Central Park. You could come u 
on any Saturday and you'd fin 
us there. We're the Cardinals. 
Mr. Denny: The Cardinals 


Well, I’m sure the Cardinals are 
going to be proud of that. Well, 
now, Mike, what kind of a person 
do you consider a good American? 
Michael Kivatisky: I guess a 
good baseball player is a good 
American, Mr. Denny. ( Laughter.) 
Mr. Denny: That’s good. 
Michael Kivatisky: When they 
get into an argument, they don’t 
fight. They just argue it out. If 
you’ve got an umpire and he says 
you'xe out, you don’t talk back— 
you take it. In playing ball, you’ve 


got to have rules—you’ve got to 
play square—you’ve just got to be 
a good sport. 

Mr. Denny: Yes. Have you ever 
seen a Dodger game, Mike? 
(Laughter.) 

Michael Kivatisky: No. 

Mr. Denny: There are some- 
times exceptions over there. That’s 
Brooklyn. Well, a really good 
ball player then is a good Amer- 
ican, and they like basebail in 
Brooklyn, too. How about prac- 
tice? 
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JOSEPH McNAMEE—Joe is a 12-year-old 
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1900. Joe’s grandfather owned the land 
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years. He is a member of the New York 
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Court bar and has received the following 
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New York, 1899; LL.B., New York 
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Born in Kempton, Poland in 1880, he 
was brought to the United States in 
1884, and began teaching in the public 
schools of New York in 1900. From 
1918-19 he was an imstructor in law at 
Columbia University and in 1919 joined 
the faculty at the University of California. 
He has also taught law during the sum- 
mer at Northwestern, Stanford, Columbia, 
Yale and Pacific Universities. 

A member of numerous commissions 
and societies, Dr. Radin has written a 
number of books and articles of historical 
and legal nature. A few of his most re- 
cent books are: The Lawful Pursuit of 
Gain; The Law and Mr. Smith; Marcus 
Brutus; and The Day of Reckoning. 


Michael Kivatisky: Oh, you've 
got to practice all the time, and 
with other fellows. 

Mr. Denny: Teamwork, is that 
it? 

Michael Kivatisky: Yes, you 
can’t practice by yourself, and 
that’s why I needed Bobby out 
here. Baseball is the American 
game. Foreigners don’t play base- 
ball. 

Mr. Denny: You don’t mean by 
foreigners, though, people in Las 
Vegas. (Laughter.) Go ahead. 

Michael Kivatisky: I guess a 
good American is about the same 
thing as a good kid. 

He doesn’t look for fights. He 
sticks to his own business. If I hit 
him with something, I’d say I was 
sorry. He’d say, ‘‘That’s okay” and 
we'd just go on playing. 

Mr. Denny: Well, Mickey, how 
do you tell the difference between 
a good American and a bad one? 

Michael Kivatisky: A good 
fellow is honest. He tells the 
truth. He plays straight. If he was 
selling papers with another kid 
and they were sharing and he sold 
more, he wouldn’t chisel the other 
kid out of any money. If you were 
with someone who was a rat, you 
wouldn’t be a rat. You wouldn’t 
let — 

Mr. Denny: Thank you for the 
compliment. (Laughter.) Go ahead, 
pal, go right ahead. 

Michael Kivatisky: You'd be 
smart. I don’t know many rats. 
(Laughter.) 
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Mr. Denny: Well, I’m glad of || 
that. Tell me, Mickey, how do you 
like school in New York City? 

Michael Kivatisky: The New 
York schools are great. You get | 
to know about government, about || 
city government, mostly. At the || 
Children’s Aid Society you get | 
your health, checked all the time || 
and your ceeth fixed. That’s why | 
New York fellows are the health- | 
iest in the country. i 

Mr. Denny: Then you still really |] 
like the city better than the coun- 
try, Mickey? | 

Michael Kivatisky: I think the 
city makes the best Americans 
because you see so many people || 
all the time and you learn how to | 
get along with them, and because || 
it’s so healthy and because you’ve | 
got stacks of things to do and you |} 
can keep up on all the latest news || 
and games. Everything happens 
better in the city. (Laughter.) But 
Las Vegas is nice, too. (Laughter.) || 

Mr. Denny: That’s fine, Mickey. 
Now I want to know what you 
think about sending Joe to New 
York City for a visit. Could you |/ 
and Bobby show him some sights || 
he couldn’t see out here? 

Michael Kivatisky: Sure. 

Mr. Denny: What would you 
show him? 

Michael Kivatisky: I'd take him |, 
down to 59th and over to Sheep’s || 
Meadow where we play, up to the 
Empire State, and to see a ball | 
game. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Well, I | 
hope Joe is going to do that, and 


we want to thank you very much, 
Michael Kivatisky. I know that 
your family, the Cardinals, and all 
the fellows you run with are 
mighty proud of you and so are 
we. (Applause.) 

Now while we get ready for our 
question period, I’m sure that you, 
our listeners, will be interested in 
the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, originating in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, where we are guests of 
Hotel Last Frontier and Station 
KENO. We are discussing the 
question, “What is Americanism?” 
You have just heard from Con- 
gressman Karl Mundt, Ilona Mas- 
sey, Max Radin, Dr. Frederick Jor- 
dan, Joe McNamee and Michael 
Kivatisky. We are about to take 
questions from our audience. 

In the meantime, let me remind 
you that for your convenience we 
ptint each week a complete text, 
including the questions and an- 
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swers, in the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin, which you may secure by 
writing to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York, enclosing 10 cents 
to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. Allow at least two weeks 
for delivery. If you would like to 
subscribe to the Bulletin for six 
months, enclose $2.35, or for a 
year, send $4.50. Or if you would 
like a trial subscription, enclose 
$1 for eleven issues. 

Tonight, we're very happy to 
take the opportunity of announc- 
ing the winner of a local contest 
conducted by station KENO on the 
subject, “What is Americanism?” 
The winner is Mrs. Mildred Hop- 
kinson, and here is her definition. 

Mrs. Hopkinson: Realization of 
freedom and integrity for the in- 
dividual, existence of a full, um- 
hampered life for the group, and 
progression toward political per- 
fection for the Nation. (Applause.) 

Announcer: Thank you. And 
now for our question period, we 
return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: Now we're ready 
to take our questions from this 
fine representative audience, but 
we haven’t heard from Congress- 
man Mundt for a while and sev- 
eral little sharp barbs were flung 
in your direction, Congressman. 
So Congressman Mundt, will you 
tune in with us and see if you’d 
like to make any comments on the 
remarks made by the previous 
speakers? Congressman Mundt. 

Congressman Mundt: Yes, 
George, I would like to comment 
just briefly on each of the state- 
ments made because they referred 
to my remarks. In the first place, 
let me say that as far as Miss 
Massey is concerned I agree with 
ber wholeheartedly in her very 
eloquent and so moving statement 
of Americanism. And I also agree 
with her that we must nominate 
and elect a good man for Presi- 
dent. In fact, George, I think 
we did that last week in Phila- 
delphia. (Laughter.) There may 
be people who say we will do 
that next: week in Philadelphia, 
but certainly out of Philadelphia 
will come a good man for Presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Radin and I don’t seem to 
be in very much disagreement be- 
cause he says that he would not 
in any way prohibit the freedom 
of speech unless it created a clear 
and present danger. As for me, 
in peacetime I would not go even 
that far, because in the so-called 
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Mundt-Nixon bill we did not pro- jj 
hibit any kind of freedom of] 
speech but we simply prohibited |) 
a conspiracy moving underground | 
which would attempt to overthrow | 
Americanism. | 

I would like to say to Dr.|] 
Jordan, however, that I’m not as}f 
pessimistic as he is about America. |} 
He says the American creed is an 
unborn baby. I disagree. I think] 
it is a lusty adolescent, rapidly 
attaining maturity. It is true, of |] 
course, that the ink isn’t dry on} 
our final chapter in our charter of |] 
freedom, but it never will be, be- || 
cause the American panorama is al 
constantly unfolding picture as} 
your Las Vegas winner said, to-|| 
ward perfection—toward political | 
perfection in this land of the free. | 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank || 
you, Karl Mundt. And you notice | 
that there are a few Republicans || 
in the audience here today, who || 
joined in the applause when you || 
mentioned what you did about || 
Philadelphia. 

Congressman Mundt; 1 was very || 
glad to notice that. 

Mr. Denny: Yes. There are a|| 
few Democrats, too. Will all the || 
Democrats please applaud now? 
(Applause.) I just wanted to show. 
that this is a representative au- | 
dience. (Laughter.) All right. 
Now, Dr. Jordan, will you step up, | 
please? I think you are entitled | 
to a comment on what the Con- 
gressman said. 


Dr. Jordan: Briefly, V'd simply 
like to say that it’s very easy for 
the person to be patient who isn’t 
wearing the tight shoes. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Well, 
now, let’s go on with these ques- 
tions. We have a question for 
Congressman Mundt right here on 
the front row, here. 

Man: I direct my question to 
Representative Mundt. Governor 
Dewey said “No,” and Mr. Stas- 
sen, “Yes.” Does the Mundt- 
Nixon bill outlaw the Communist 
party? If so, won’t this bill merely 
drive Communism underground? 

Congressman Mundt: ‘The 
Mundt-Nixon Bill does not outlaw 
the Communist party, provided 
the Communist party operates as 
an American agency. But the 
Mundt-Nixon bill does cut the 
umbilical cord which has been 
binding the American Communist 
party to the dictates of Russia, and 
to that extent it will make Com- 
munism illegal because it will take 
it away from its domination from 
abroad. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
the gentleman over here. 

Man: I direct my question to 
Miss Massey. Miss Massey, do you 
think the American way of life 
-an work in the nations of Europe? 

Miss Massey: Yes, I definitely 
lo have that belief. I’m afraid it 
will take quite a long time, be- 
ause, as I mentioned before about 
-ducation, I think all nations all 
yver the world have to be re- 
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educated, but I am an optimist, 
and I do believe in wonderful 
things, and I think it could be 
worked out with the right educa- 
tion. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Miss 
Massey. The gentleman here, 
please. 


Man; My question is directed to 
Dr. Jordan. What can we as resi- 
dents of a typical American com- 
munity do to define Americanism 
in a concrete manner? 

Dr. Jordan: 1 should say, for 
example, that if our audience to- 
night were a little more represen- 
tative of the total community, that 
would be a step. I think that in 
all of these instances where we 
can push forward the individual 
opportunity of citizens without re- 
gard to their race or their national- 
ity or their religion, we are doing 
just that. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Jordan. The lady in the third row, 
here. 

Lady: My question is directed to 
Dr. Radin. If Americanism 1s 
liberty, what is your feeling on 
the question of segregation in 
civilian and military life? 

Dr. Radin: 1 am totally opposed 
to it. Unqualifiedly, I agree whole- 
heartedly with Dr. Jordan in that 
respect. I see no possible—no 
conceivable—value that it pro- 
duces. Segregation in the Army 
was not practiced in the Officers’ 
Training Corps, and no one found 
any bad results from that. I was 
a chairman of the draft board, 


and the most difficult and the 
most embarrassing thing to me 
was to receive orders to send so 
many white and so many colored, 
and I don’t see any possible excuse 
for it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Radin. Now, Congressman Mundt, 
here’s an old friend or yours who 
taught school out in South Da- 
kota at the same time you did. 
He was our guide yesterday. He’s 
the chief guide out here at Boulder 
—I beg your pardon — Hoover 
Dam. (Laughter.) He is in the 
front row, and he has a question 
for you. 

Man: The million persons who 
visit Hoover Dam every year see 
Americanism in action. They see 
the way American know-how has 
not only conserved but developed 
our natural resources. What should 
Congress do to further conserve 
and develop our natural resources, 
thereby promoting Americanism? 

Congressman Mundt: Hello, 
Donald Becker, I remember you 
very well, and I am glad to know 
you ate in the audience. You 
have given me a question which 
can’t very well be answered in the 
limitations of 30 seconds, but let 
me say that I think Congress 
should continue to do what the 
80th Congress has already done so 
well, and that is to provide ade- 
quate funds for conserving soil, 
adequate funds for controlling the 
rivers against flood, and adequate 
funds for utilizing the rivers’ 
waters to develop power to be 


made available to the general pu'j) 
lic at low rates of cost. } 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Kail) 
I think that made Mr. Becker vet) 
happy. Now, the lady over hez| 
in the middle of the audience. || 
Massey. Can brotherly love i 
taught as a school subject, or mu} 
it be learned through practical ey) 
perience? 

Miss Massey: I think it shoull 
be done both ways. I think w 
should take it as one of the majaf 
subjects in our schools—brotherl} 
love. And, also, naturally, we havj 
to exercise it and learn it at hom} 


| 
just as much, but I think eve 1 


towards a better, more wonderf 
life. (Applause.) 

Lady: My question is for ui 
Radin. Are not otherwise goo¢ 
Americans being unduly influence 
by propaganda being spread b 
Communists under their. freedo 
of speech, thereby endangering th 
freedom of all of us? 

Dr. Radin: If you leave out th 
word “unduly,” that might be true 
I think a very small number are 
so influenced, and the way to me 
that influence is to teach that smal 
number how much better our sys: 
tem is than Communism. It isn’ 
difficult. The number of person: 
who are really convinced of Com: 
munism are convinced for reason: 
that are wholly apart from propa. 
ganda. (Applause.) 

Congressman Mundt: Vd _ like 


to cut in long enough to say that 
if we require Communists to iden- 
tify their literature and propa- 
ganda as coming from Communist 
sources, we will be well on the 
road to eliminating its effective- 
ness, 

Dr. Radin: Congressman Mundt, 
the best way to require that is to 
teach people how to recognize it, 
not by legislating against it. You 
can’t stop it by legislation. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Congressman Mundt: You can’t 
stop murder, either, by legislation, 
but you can reduce its evil conse- 
quences and protect a lot of in- 
nocent people from its most ter- 
rible aspects. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. You 
both get applause. I tell you this 
is a wonderfully representative 
audience. It’s so representative that 
I see a member of my family back 
there. I’m scared to death not to 
recognize him, George V. Denny, 
the Third. Well, go ahead, son. 
Let’s see what his question is. 

George Denny, II: Well, this 
is for Congressman Mundt. Aren’t 
politics and economics directly tied 
together here in America when 
labor unions tell their members 
not to vote for Congressmen who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Bill? 

Congressman Mundt: Well, 
that’s a tough question as one 
night well expect from the son 
and heir of the great George 
Denny but I think I can answer 
o your satisfaction. 

We're not tied together in this 
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country in the way in which they 
are tied under Communism, and 
Fascism, and Socialism. Under 
those systems, a political party con- 
trols the economic system. It’s true 
that over here businessmen as well 
as labor unions endeavor to in- 
fluence the decision of voters, and 
they should, because that’s part of 
their American heritage. But the 
govermment does not operate, does 
not control, does not regulate, and 
does not direct their economic en- 
terprises. That’s the big difference 
between freedom in America — 
freedom of enterprise — as con- 
trasted with Communism and 
Fascism. 

Man: Dr. Jordan, don’t you 
think that the World War I 
brought about more equal rights 
for the Negro than migration to 
Northern areas where Southern 
oppression is not so prevalent? 

Dr. Jordan: { think that op- 
portunities were increased in a 
measure, but what happened, also, 
my friend, is that in many of the 
new areas to which the people 
came the pattern was brought by 
the other people who also mi- 
grated from the South, so that in 
the North and in the West we 
find the same discrimination pat- 
tern. Ninety per cent, you will be 
interested to know, of all the em- 
ployment requests coming in to 
the Los Angeles employment of- 
fice at the present time are discrim- 
inatory either on race or religion. 

Lady: Professor Radin, accord- 
ing to your knowledge of consti- 
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tutional law, is it right to cite a 
citizen for contempt if he refuses 
to answer the question, “Are you 
a Communist?” 

Dr. Radin: The whole question 
would be what the power of the 
committee or any committee is. 
That matter will have to be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. If I 
were on the Supreme Court—for 
which Karl Mundt thanks God I 
.am not—I would decide the com- 
mittee has no power to ask that 
question, because it is irrelevant. 
Nonetheless— 

Congressman Mundt: May I 
point out that up to now in the 
Lower Courts the opinion has been 
directly contrary to that offered by 
our newly elected Judge Radin. 

Dr. Radin: Yes, but that was by 
a divided court. I hope it will be 
reversed when it comes to the Su- 
preme Court. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: That’s a good place 
to stop this part of the Town 
Meeting. Now, while our speakers 
prepare their summaries for to- 
night’s question, here’s a special 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer: Last week we had 
our first discussion on the major 


issues of the coming election. Dur- ° 


ing the months ahead, and before 
the election November 2, we will 
want to discuss the major issues 
in the campaign. We'd like to 
»hear from you, our listeners, about 
the issues you think are most im- 
portant in the coming election. 
Until all the candidates have 
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been selected, the issues may not 
be entirely clear, but we would 
welcome the expression of yousj 
opinion from now on as to the 
issues you think will be most im,| 
portant in this campaign. Man 
of you have already helped us 
greatly by sending your opinions 
but you can help us further b 1 
urging your friends to do the 
same. A postcard or letter will do} 

You can also help us select out} 
subjects and speakers, if you will 
send your opinions to Town Hall 
New York 18, New York, and] 
give us the benefits of your ideas} 
Remember, this is your Town} 
Meeting. This is your country) 
and if you don’t participate in the 
solution of our problems, there are 
always self-interested pressure 
groups ready to take over wher} 
the average citizen neglects his re3} 
sponsibility. | 

Now, for the summaries of to; 
night’s discussion, here is Mri} 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Well, because o 
the nature of the subject tonight; 
we've omitted our summaries in 
order to extend our questio 1 
period, but I do want to take this 
opportunity to deeply thank Con4 
gressman Karl Mundt, Ilona Mas}| 
sey, Max Radin, Dr. Frederick 
Jordan, Joe McNamee, and Mike 
Kivatisky for their splendid par 
ticipation in tonight’s program. |] 
also want to thank our gracious 
hosts, Hotel Last Frontier and 
Station KENO, for their wonder; 
ful cooperation, and to remind 


you, our listeners, that if you want 
a complete copy of tonight’s 
broadcast, send 10 cents to Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York. 

Now, next week we turn to an- 
other highly controversial ques- 
tion on which you will hear four 
outstanding authorities speak from 
Claremont Colleges in Claremont, 
California, on the subject “Should 
We Teach Sex Education in Our 
Public Schools?” Our speakers will 


be Dr. Ralph Eckert, chief of the 
Bureau of Parent Education of the 
State of California; Mrs. Carmen 
Williams Boyle, member of the 
Parent-Teachers Association; Dr. 
J. Paul deRiver, police psychi- 
atrist of the City of Los Angeles; 
and Mrs. Ida Koverman, Director 
of Public Relations of MGM. So 
plan to be with us next Tuesday, 
and every Tuesday, at the sound 
of the Crier’s Bell. (Applause.) 
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